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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL HELPS — TRAVELLING 
COLLECTIONS OF LANTERN-SLIDES, ETC. 


Editorial 


The University of California issued in December last 
an interesting four-page folder entitled List of Books 
Relating to the Study of Latin Recommended for a 
High School Library. The books listed are grouped as 
follows: 

1. Roman History (12 titles); 2. Antiquities, 
Archaeology and Geography (16 titles); 3. History of 
Literature (3 titles); 4. Dictionaries, etc. (5 titles); 
5. Grammars (8 titles); 6. Caesar and his Continuators 
(12 titles); 7. Cicero (10 titles); 8. Vergil and Ovid (8 
titles on Vergil, 2 on Ovid); 9. Supplementary Reading 
Matter, etc. (15 titles about matter general in charac- 
ter, 8 titles about Latin plays); 10. Miscellaneous 
(5 titles); 11. Periodicals (2 titles). 


The cost of books is given in each case. The books 
of first choice, marked with a star, cost, together, $89. 
The cost of the entire list is $191.25. Copies of the 
pamphlet may be obtained from Professor H. C, 
Nutting, Berkeley, California. 

In the pamphlet there is an interesting announce- 
ment of plans for the making of several sets of lantern- 
slides illustrating the texts of the Latin authors read 
in the High Schools, and that, for a nominal price, these 
will be shipped to any part of the State of California 
for use in the Schools. This work is under the direction 
of the Bureau of Visual Instruction of the University 
of California. 

In this connection it is worth while to refer to a 
pamphlet, published in 1897, by Professor C. L. 
Meader, of the University of Michigan, entitled, List 
of Books for a High School Classical Library (The 
Macmillan Company. 10 cents). A revised edition of 
this would be worth while. Readers of THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY cannot have forgotten Professor Husband’s 
valuable article, A Working Library for Students of 
the Classics, 7.58-64, 66-72, 9.49-52. 

In the History Teachers’ Magazine (published in 
Philadelphia), 7.209-218, Professor R. V. D. Magoffin 
had an article on The Teaching of Roman History. 
On pages 215-218 there is a Bibliography, with Sug- 
gestions and Information. The material given (unfor- 
tunately prices are not stated) is listed under the 
following heads: 

1. Text-Books; 2. Atlases; 3. Charts; 4. Maps; 
5. Periodicals; 6. Dictionaries; Encyclopedias and 


Hand-Books; 7. Illustrations (photographs, lantern- 
slides, stereoscopic views, photographic reproductions 
in book form, drawings, plates, etc.); 8. Guide Books 
and Books of Travel; 9. Historical Fiction; 10. General 
Archaeology; 11. Architecture, Public and Private; 12. 
Life and Manners; 13. Numismatics; 14. Sculpture 
and Art; and 15. Topography. 


Several years ago Swarthmore College issued a Bulle- 
tin giving a bibliography along archaeological lines. 

In the earlier part of 1916, Professor Henry Browne, 
Professor of Greek at University College, Dublin, 
author of a volume entitled Handbook of Homeric 
Study (Longmans, 1905), was in the United States, ona 
mission for The Classical Association of England. He 
is deeply interested in the possibilities of archaeological 
study as ancillary to study of the Classics in general. 
He has been, for some time, warmly urging, in England 
and in Ireland, closer cooperation between the Classical 
Associations, the Museums, and the Schools. Part of 
his mission to the United States was to discover what 
was being done along these lines here. I quote from a 
letter he wrote me, May 13, 1916: 


I find not much is being done for the Schools (except 
in a few isolated instances) and [ am hoping that before 
our report is issued I may be able to say that an organ- 
ized effort will be made to reach the Schools by means 
of small circulating cabinets of replicas, antiquities, 
photographs, and printed matter, as well as by a good 
and well selected series of lantern-slides. . . . 

I know that many Schools would respond to the effort 
to reach them (as they have already done in England, 
and, to a small extent, in Ireland)—and I am informed 
that the Archaeological Institute would be glad to 
cooperate and also several of the more important 
Museums. The latter have experience in collecting 
and handling material, and generally possess work- 
shops, so that they could give very efficient aid. I 
think they might be approached through the Museums 
Association. In any case the initiative will rest with 
the Classical Associations. 

Attention has been drawn to this matter before in 
THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY, e. g. under the captions A 
Generous Offer of Hunter College, 8.152, Division of 
Visual Instruction: University of the State of New 
York (about the lending of slides), 8.160; The Archaeo- 
logical Collection of The Johns Hopkins University, 
9.99-101. 

In January, 1912, the University of Minnesota issued 
a Bulletin, Special Series, No. 11, announcing, among 
other things, that the University had two series of 
slides (black, not colored), 100 in each series, illustrating 
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various phases of Roman life and Roman topography, 
which the University would lend to any organization, 
public or private, within the State, without charge 
beyond the payment of expressage both ways, and of 
breakage in transit. 

The Metropolitan Museum in New York City also 
lends slides to teachers and lecturers furnishing creden- 
tials, both within and without New York State. No 
fee is charged for slides used by New York Public School 
teachers or by private persons giving 
entirely free lectures in New York City, but when slides 
are used for private purposes, or for any lecture, 
whether public or private, outside New York City, 
there is a minimum charge of one dollar for any number 
from one to fifty; when more than fifty are taken, the 
charge is five cents a slide. In either case the borrower 
pays for loss, express charges, and any breakage which 
may occur after the slides leave the Museum. All fees 
for rental will be required in advance. 

In a circular received lately from Professor Josiah 
B. Game, of the University of Florida, I find that this 
University has prepared collections of material which 
will be lent to Schools throughout the State. The 
University of Michigan, too, lends slides. 

Miss Mary E. Armstrong, of Baltimore, Chairman of 
a Committee of the Baltimore Classical Club which is 
charged with the duty of making a more active effort in 
behalf of the Classics, has written to me that “the Public 
Library Commission of Maryland has offered to provide 
a traveling classical library of 35 or 40 volumes for the 
use of the teachers of the State’. In the first number of 
Latin Notes (see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 10.138) the 
following statement appeared: 

The extension department of the University will se nd 
out a set of slides showing the relation of Latin to prac - 
tical life, and others of gereral interest to Latin teachers . 

I shall be grateful for information which will help 
to the completion of this very imperfect list. —C. K. 


REVIEWS! 


The Technique of Continuous Action in Roman 
Comedy. By Clinton C. Conrad. University of 


Chicago Dissertation. Menasha, Wisconsin: 
George Banta Publishing Company (1915). Pp. 
86. 


In his commentary on Terence Donatus speaks of the 
difficulty of dividing the plays into acts, and yet he 
feels it his duty as a commentator to specify the division 
into acts. He gives directions for dividing five of the 
plays (the Hauton he omits), but he does it aegre and 
ex arbitrio. The act-notation of the vulgate in the case 
of Plautus was invented by Pius in his edition of 1500 
A.D., five ‘legitimate’ acts to each play. It is com- 
monly admitted that this too was done aegre and ex 
arlitrio, but no adequate basis for a presupposed, 
inevitable, act-division has ever been found. Dr. 
Conrad’s detailed study of the devices employed in 


1By a fortunate editorial blunder it is possible to offer the two 
reviews printed in this issue of Mr. Conrad's dissertation. 


Cc. K. 


Latin comedy to secure continuity of action is, in 
general, so far as any theory of act-division is concerned, 
negative and destructive: everything points to the 
conclusion that no such division was in the mind of the 
playwright. 

After a general Introduction (pages 7-18), Dr. 
Conrad discusses The Presentation of Smaller Intervals 
of Time (Chapter I), and shows that the interval 
allowed for off-stage action may be shortened or 
lengthened at will, so that no valid criterion for estima- 
ting the significance of “‘vacant stages’’ may be found 
therein. 

Chapter II is devoted to the technique of continuous 
action. Dr. Conrad finds, as his best basis for discus- 
sion, certain scene-complexes, where the continuous 
action is interrupted by the departure and subsequent 
reentrance of one or more actors. He marks off four 
general types of situations: (1) places where, during 
the absence of the retiring actor, the action ‘‘is sus- 
tained without appreciably increasing the spectator’s 
knowledge of the plot” (35-38); (2) complexes in which 
an appreciable advance is made in the plot while the 
actor is absent (38-40); (3) intervals in which the 
action is advanced in a phase which has no organic 
connection with the withdrawal of the character, so 
that the spectators’ knowledge of this actor’s share in 
the plot is not increased during his absence (40-41); 
(4) scenes where the main action on the stage is watched 
with casual comment by an actor (or actors) who is 
himself unobserved (41-46). These classes of course 
admit of important subdivisions, too many to be given 
here. Dr. Conrad shows (45) that the content of the 
intervening passages varies greatly; it may be directly 
relevant, advancing the action; it may present a minor 
plot; it may sustain the action by a scene where the 
comic element predominates; or it may be wholly 
irrelevant to the main action. One thinks here of Mr. 
W. W. Bilancké’s characterization of Plautus as an 
Acting Dramatist, THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 6.10-13, 
18-20. 

The author takes up in Chapter IIT (47-52) passages 
where it is commonly agreed that the ‘‘vacant stages”’ 
indicate only a momentary, and not a real, interruption 
of the action. The purpose of Chapters II and III is 
to prepare the way for the main presentation and thesis 
in Chapter IV (53-70). Here the author discusses the 
technique of action environing vacant stages that are 
commonly believed to mark an essential pause in the 
action (Leo’s ‘‘Einschnitt”, ‘“Schnittpunkt’’). These 
he treats under exactly the same four types or headings 
that he employed in Chapter II. He endeavors to 
show that, as the dramatists employ here the same 
technique that they do in places where the action is 
clearly continuous, it is reasonable to infer that here too 
the playwrights have consciously provided for continu- 
ous action; in fact, in some such places, this is already 
admitted by modern critics, as shown in Chapter III. 

In his final chapter (71-85) Dr. Conrad discusses 
XOPOYT and the vacant stage in Latin comedy, 
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particularly Bacchides 107 ff.; Pseudolus 573 b 
(Tibicen vos interibi hic delectaverit); Cistellaria 630; 
Trinummus 601, 1114; Hauton 873. He adds some 
general aspects of modern division into acts and finally 
rests his case in these words (83-85): 

In our study of scene-complexes we have revealed 
evidence of an apparent effort to preserve continuity 
of action; the recurrence of this technique even where 
vacant stages are inevitable, has led us to doubt if 
those vacant stages indicate anything but momentary 
unessential pauses. Once such vacant stages lose their 
significance, it becomes at least an open question 
whether other vacant stages in places where the tech- 
nique of continuous action is not employed, are really 
significant of essential pauses in the action. This 
becomes a more plausible suggestion if such vacant 
stages find a ready explanation in peculiar conditions 
of the play, or of the context in which they appear. . . . 
It seems, therefore, altogether reasonable to suppose 
that in Roman comedy the vacant stages very regularly 
mark only momentary, insignificant pauses, and that 
the variation in the number of vacant stages and in the 
amount of intervening action is often due simply to the 
nature of the comic plot. 

Dr. Conrad has performed a very difficult and a very 
comprehensive task. It is no slight thing to digest and 
classify the scene-complexes in something like 21,000 
verses of Plautus and 6,000 verses of Terence, or to 
reduce them to categories that admit of brief and ade- 
quate description. One who had considered only a 
quarter of the whole bulk might well feel that classifica- 
tion were well nigh impossible. Yet the author has 
reduced it all to manageable categories. Throughout 
the whole there is constant reference to Leo, especially 
to his Plautinische Forschungen and to his Monolog, to 
Legrand’s Daos, and to such evidence as can be drawn 
from the new Menander. Each chapter ends with a 
concise summary—one misses only a similar summary 
of the details of continuous technique. If the trend is 
destructive as regards any basis for act-division, that is 
because we ought not to expect to find any such basis, if, 
as Dr. Conrad thinks, none ever existed. The reviewer 
has noticed only one serious misprint—the interchange 
of the words “entering’’ and “retiring’’, on page 49, 
line 5. All students of Latin should feel indebted to 
Dr. Conrad for this treatment of a difficult aspect of 
Latin comedy. 


The Technique of Continuous Action in Roman 
Comedy. By Clinton C. Conrad. Menasha, 
Wisconsin: George Banta Publishing Co. (1915). 
Pp. 86. 

In recent years scholars have been inclined to aban- 
don as insoluble the problem of dividing the Roman 
comedies into acts, but have cherished the hope of 
determining from them the practice of Greek New 
Comedy. In particular, Leo rendered a distinct service 
to the cause of clearer thinking by reverting to the 
Greek term uépos. Utterly disregarding the vulgate act 
divisions, he treated Plautus and Terence as if they were 


Greek writers and divided their dramas into from three 
or four to seven uépn each. The recent discovery of 
XOPOT to mark choral interludes in the fragments of 
Menander and others has lent zest to such attempts. 

Now Mr. Conrad approaches the problem from a 
point of view which is not only new but is calculated to 
throw light upon the Latin aspect of the question. He 
endeavors (page 6) 


(1) to reveal the devices employed in Roman comedy to 
secure continuity of action; and (2) to establish a strong 
probability that in view of the recurrence of the same 
devices in the action surrounding many of the so-called 
‘vacant stages’ such ‘vacant stages’ do not indicate an 
essential pause in the action. 


It was the more necessary to set this quotation before 
readers of THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY for the reason that 
the title of the dissertation scarcely makes the duality 
of aims sufficiently clear. Though technique is perhaps 
the primary object of study, it is consistently employed 
to establish the broader thesis. It will be understood 
that I am not objecting to the title, but merely indica- 
ting that it covers more ground than, at first glance, it 
would seem to cover. The general trend of the author’s 
conclusions would be to discountenance the division of 
Roman comedies into acts or the formulation of any 
theory of act division; they are even more hostile to 
the traditional divisions than were the uépos proposals. 

The nature of the investigation necessarily requires 
the citation of so many illustrative passages and these 
differ so subtly one from another that I have found the 
task of preparing a satisfactory digest of the argument 
most difficult. I must content myself with the baldest 
kind of an outline. 

In the Introduction, then, Mr. Conrad traces the 
influence of the chorus in Greek drama, discusses the 
meaning of XOPOT in Aristophanes and New Comedy, 
and inquires whether Plautus and Terence were them- 
selves unconscious of act divisions in their own composi- 
tions and whether their plays were intended for con- 
tinuous performance. On the basis of external evidence 
the author decides these questions in the affirmative. 
He corcludes with a discussion of certain criteria which 
have been proposed for determining play divisions. 

When an imaginary lapse of time coincides with a 
vacant stage, the fact has been used as an argument for 
terminating an act at that point. Accordingly, Mr. 
Conrad devotes his first chapter to the Presentation of 
Smaller Units of Time in Plautus and Terence. In the 
first place, he shows that temporal adverbs like mox, 
iam, dudum, iam dudum, modo, etc., are entirely sub- 
jective, varying according to the mood of the speaker. 
In my opinion, this demonstration is the most valuable 
feature of the whole dissertation. Some one ought to 
undertake a similar investigation for Greek drama. 

In the second place, an examination of the time inter- 
val allowed for the completion of off-stage action in 
passages which are indisputably continuous reveals the 
greatest diversity, the action being sometimes expanded, 
sometimes contracted. This part of the chapter some- 
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what overlaps pages 84-92 of Brasse’s Quatenus in 
Fabulis Plautinis et Loci et Temporis Unitatibus Species 
Veritatis Neglegatur (1914); our author states (page 
18, note 44) that he had seen a review of this work, 
while he was engaged in printing his own dissertation, 
but had been unable to obtain a copy. Mr. Conrad’s 
treatment is superior for two reasons: (a) he cites ex- 
amples from Terence as well as from Plautus, and (b) 
he restricts these, in the main, to portions of the plays 
which do not involve so uncertain a quantity as a 
vacant stage. 

Having thus disposed of the preliminaries to his 
satisfaction, Mr. Conrad now approaches the heart of 
his investigation, Technique of Continuous Action 
(Chapter II). Here he discusses certain ‘scene com- 
plexes” in passages which are undeniably continuous. 
These belong to two types. In the first, an actor with- 
draws from the stage for a longer or shorter period and 
the time of his absence is occupied by the words of one 
or more other characters. As was to be expected, such 
intervals are filled by soliloquies or dialogues; sometimes 
these develop the plot or the characterization of the 
performers, sometimes they are mere stop-gaps. In the 
second type of scene complexes, no actor withdraws, 
but the dramatist links two passages together by em- 
ploying some variation of the unseen actor motive. It 
will be observed that neither type involves the vacant 
stage. In notes 4, 9, and 11-14 Greek parallels to some 
of the devices discussed in the adjacent text are noted. 

In Chapter III, Vacant Stages Which are Admitted 
to Indicate No Essential Pause, the argument is carried 
a step further. Sometimes a character, just before his 
withdrawal, refers to the approach of another actor 
whom he is supposed to be able to observe in the dis- 
tance, but who is still off stage. And sometimes a 
character upon entering alludes to another who has just 
left the stage but is still in the speaker’s line of vision. 
In passages of a third type the stage is undoubtedly 
vacant, but Mr. Conrad contends that the urgency 
arising from the dramatic situation requires the pause to 
be reduced toa minimum. The fact that some vacant 
stages are negligible is incontrovertible, but in my 
opinion many of the passages here adduced are beside 
the point. Vacant stages of the first and second types 
are constructive rather than actual, and might better 
have been included in Chapter II as illustrating another 
kind of technique employed to secure continuity of 
action. From this rearrangement of his material, 
however, the author was estopped by the fact that these 
two types do not involve scene complexes. 

If the author had stopped at this point, or after dis- 
cussing the less debatable of the instances treated in 
Chapter IV, he would have satisfied the first object of 
his inquiry, the study of technique in continuous action, 
and would have been comparatively immune to criti- 
cism. At the same time, his tangible results would 
have been inconsiderable. Accordingly, his secondary 
object, that of discrediting practically every essential 
pause in the action and so ex hypothesi every act division, 


though not entirely neglected hitherto, now forges to 
the front. Chapter IV is entitled Technique of Action 
Environing Vacant Stages Which are Commonly Sup- 
posed to Mark an Essential Pause, and treats the 
numerous passages which involve the same types of 
scene complexes about a vacant stage (commonly 
supposed to mark an essential pause), as were found in 
Chapter IT when a character withdraws without leaving 
the stage vacant. But the fact of the stage being con- 
tinuously occupied or being left vacant makes all the 
difference in the world in the significance of the tech- 
nique, and this difference seriously impairs the validity 
and plausibility of the argument. Moreover, the fact 
that the non-essential vacant stages discussed in Chap- 
ter III belong to an entirely different category from those 
treated in Chapters II and IV prevents the gulf’s being 
adequately bridged at that point. 

The most intractable instances still remain upon Mr. 
Conrad’s hands for discussion in Chapter V. Since 
these passages do not involve scene complexes, they are 
not, strictly speaking, germane to the argument. But 
the author doubtless felt (and rightly so) that, in view 
of the secondary object of his investigation and the 
uniformity with which up to this point vacant stages 
had been declared to indicate non-essential pauses, he 
was in duty bound to treat the few instances yet sur- 
viving. Of these the most incorrigible are the vacant 
stages which separate the withdrawal and reappearance 
of the same character. The fact that such a character 
is always thought of as performing off-stage action 
during the vacant stage and occasionally action which 
would require somewhat of an interval does not make 
the situation easier. With the exception of Heauton 
170, every such vacant stage is discussed in this chapter. 
In view of these and other difficult instances Mr. Con- 
rad acknowledges that 
there remains, of course, a fairly large number to which 
our study of technique does not apply, except in so far 
as, once we have provided for a large number of vacant 
stages that are not significant of essential pauses, the 
probability that the other vacant stages are necessarily 
significant is much weakened. . . . But there 
would still remain a small minority of vacant stages 
which everybody must admit furnish reasonable 
grounds for the view that there were some essential 
pauses in the action, at least in the Greek original, and 
possibly even in the Latin adaptation. 

He disavows also any intention of ‘‘eliminating all 
the vacant stages from the text of Roman comedy”’ 
(71). In practice, however, he is not so generous, but 
proceeds to muster every particle of evidence against 
each passage in order 
to suggest how these critical cases might be reconciled 
with a view that the action of Roman comedies was 
uniformly continuous, if anybody cares after our dis- 
cussion of technique to foster that view. 

Of the ten vacant stages here discussed the author 
definitely rejects in four instances the possibility that 
they mark an essential pause; in four other cases his 
judgment is less clearly expressed but apparently is 
again adverse. In the two remaining passages he 
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states the situation without expressing an opinion. 
One receives a very distinct impression that Mr. Conrad 
would have liked to repudiate every vacant stage on the 
list but lacked the final courage to do so. At any rate, 
there is not a single instance, not even Pseudolus 573 b, 
which he frankly grants to have marked an essential 
pause. The second half of Chapter V is devoted to 
Some Aspects of Modern Divisions into Acts. 

It may be stated at once that Mr. Conrad has been 
thoroughly trained in the manipulation of philological 
data. His dissertation is a worthy effort and increases 
our knowledge of the subject. Such criticisms as occur 
to me arise mainly from the fact that in my opinion his 
primary foundations are not strong enough to bear the 
full weight of his secondary conclusions, or, in other 
words, that he tries to prove too much. Assessed at 
their utmost value, the scene complexes of Chapter IT 
create nothing more than a ‘“‘probability”’ with reference 
to the vacant stages of Chapter IV; their bearing upon 
the passages discussed in Chapter V becomes so tenuous 
as to approach or pass the vanishing point. In fact, it 
would be possible to frame the argument from an 
exactly opposite point of view; since not even Mr. 
Conrad ventures to eliminate all the essential pauses 
discussed in Chapter V, these might be employed to 
establish a plausibility with reference to the more 
dubious of the instances treated in Chapter IV and to 
counterbalance the plausibility drawn by our author 
from Chapter II. In my opinion, the truth will be 
found to lie somewhere between these extremes. In 
the present state of our knowledge, to distribute the 
vacant stages in Chapter IV between the conflicting 
parties is a subjective problem which requires every 
possible aid to be called into play. In this process Mr. 
Conrad’s contributions will find a place. But they are 
not entitled to exclusive consideration, as they would be, 
if accepted at par. Their main value will be the nega- 
tive one of exercising a restraining influence upon the 
extravagant claims of other criteria. Subject to 
obvious reservations and more conservatively stated, I 
believe they would be almost as serviceable for their 
bearing upon Greek comedy as upon that of the Romans. 
In all future studies of play divisions among the ancients 
they must be taken into account. 

This reminds me of another matter. Mr. Conrad 
nowhere indicates whether this technique came from 
the Greek writers, their Latin translators, or the changed 
conditions of representation. I believe that the first 
and third possibilities must also be taken into considera- 
tion (see below) and that the recognition of this fact 
would materially affect the significance which is to be 
attached to the phenomena under discussion. But the 
whole validity of Mr. Conrad’s argument, as I under- 
stand it, depends upon the assumption of the second of 
these possibilities; our author’s words on page 35, ‘‘It is 
difficult to suppose that a technique which secures con- 
tinuous action is employed quite accidentally’, etc. (the 
italics are mine), point in the same direction. But is 
this assumption a reasonable one? In Chapter II cer- 


tain scene complexes are discussed which cover a charac- 
ter’s withdrawal when there is manifestly no act 
division. As we have seen, several Greek parallels are 
cited here, and their number is undoubtedly restricted 
only by the limited amount of New Comedy at our 
disposal. Then in Chapter IV the recurrence of such 
scene complexes where there ts a possibility of an 
essential pause is employed in order to prove that there 
was none. But until the contrary is proved, is there not 
a strong presumption that the Latin poet was simply 
translating his Greek original in this case as in the 
other? And tle use of an intermezzic chorus did 
occasion essential pauses in Greek plays, technique or 
no technique. Therefore, does Mr. Conrad not rest 
under the necessity of proving that the use of such 
technique at any point which can be shown with some 
plausibility to correspond to XOPOT in the Greek originals 
was due to the Latin translator? Since it is obviously 
impossible to do this specifically in each case, general 
considerations must provide the only defense available. 
There are some slight indications that our author is 
conscious of this difficulty, but the issue is nowhere 
plainly faced. Thus, he is left with an uncomfortable 
burden of proof resting upon his shoulders. 

The weakest part of the dissertation, in my opinion, 
is its Introduction. Curiously enough, it is at the same 
time too pretentious and not enough so! That is to 
say, if Mr. Conrad had confined himself to the study of 
technique in passages where continuity of action is 
either granted by all or denied by a negligible few, the 
sketchiest kind of an Introduction would have sufficed, 
but the moment he passed to the second phase of his 
subject and sought to prove the action continuous at 
practically every point, he at once came under the 
necessity of laying the foundations of his structure with 
the utmost care and thoroughness. I do not consider 
that Mr. Conrad’s Introduction measures up to this 
requirement. This criticism lies especially against the 
discussion of the question whether Plautus and Terence 
were conscious of act divisions in their own compositions. 

The external evidence here depends upon the impossi- 
bility of tracing the act divisions in Terence beyond 
Donatus, or possibly Varro, upon several statements in 
the ancient commentaries which indicate an undivided 
text or an uninterrupted performance, etc. I consider 
this evidence less definitive than Mr. Conrad evidently 
believes it to be.. The first proof rests upon the tacit 
assumption that the early MSS were derived from 
Terence’s prompt book and consequently that the 
absence in them of any mark of act division or of any 
direction for pauses proves the original performance to 
have been continuous. This assumption may be cor- 
rect, but is incapable of proof. As to the statements 
quoted in the second proof, the possibility must be 
taken into consideration that they were derived from 
no trustworthy tradition but are mere inferences from 
the fact that the MSS were obscure edita in this respect 
and that the acts non facile a parum doctis distingui 
possunt; compare Wessner, 1.38, 266, In his discussion 
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of the external evidence I wonder why Mr. Conrad did 
not mention Andronicus’s statement: ypfrac 6 
Tepévrios, els wévre oxnvds 7d Spaua. ‘The 
unchallenged inclusion of this tractate in Van 
Leeuwen’s Prolegomena ad Aristophanem (1908), 191 
would seem to have given it a standing which would 
demand that it be taken into consideration here. If 
genuine, this notice is about as early as any cited and is 
by far the most specific. 

As regards the internal evidence Mr. Conrad contents 
himself with treating some of the criteria which have 
been proposed for determining the significance of a 
vacant stage. In the reviewer's judgment, this discus- 
sion is too pessimistic and lacks the “sympathy” which 
the author rightly states (15) is required in dealing with 
such problems. Even in Leo’s case Mr. Conrad’s 
refutation fails to satisfy, and Professor Foster’s con- 
tentions are curtly dismissed in nine lines and with a 
reference to a one-page review. I fully recognize that 
such criteria are not infallible and that they are largely 
subjective in their application; but I have already 
intimated that, until our fund of information concerning 
these matters is far more extensive than it is to-day, we 
must continue to use them, subject to such correction as 
the investigations of Mr. Conrad and others may enable 
us to employ. 

But whatever doubt there may be as to the Roman 
comedians’ being conscious of actus divisions in their 
plays, this much at least can be said: they could not 
fail to be aware of the uépos divisions in such of the plays 
they were translating as had these divisions marked by 
XOPOY. I insert this qualification for the reason that 
it is not at present known how extensively XOPOT was 
employed in editions of Greek comedy. And they must 
have remained aware of these divisions whether they 
did or did not place any Latin equivalent of XOPOT in 
their MSS at these points, and if the stage performance 
had neither a choral intermezzo nor even a pause there. 
Of course, when a play was contaminated or otherwise 
altered, some of these Greek uépn would be obscured, 
but not all of them. Now I conceive Terence to have 
been goaded by the attacks of his critics into translating 
Menander’s Heauton without contamination and as 
closely and literally as the differences in the genius of 
the two languages would allow. Can it be said, in such 
a case, that the poet who was necessarily aware of the 
uépos (XOPOT) divisions in the Greek. play was yet un- 
conscious of divisions in his translation? 

In the first place, we must grant that Plautus or 
Terence may have been aware of the thing without using 
actus, pars, membrum, or any other Latin word to 
designate it, for Mr. Conrad (11, n. 18) follows Hauler 
in translating primo actu in Hecyra 39 as ‘‘at the begin- 
ning of the performance”’. 

Waiving this quibble over names, we may say that the 
transference of a consciousness of divisions from the 
Greek play to the Roman translation would depend 
upon the difference in meaning between a pépos and what 
either then or subsequently was known as an actus. 


Now the hypothesis to Euripides’s Andromache shows 
that in Greek tragedy the first uépos contained the 
prologos and the parodos, the second #?° the first 
epeisodion and stasimon, etc. This is exactly the mean- 
ing of actus in Seneca’s tragedies. Therefore, at how- 
ever late a date the Roman comedians did indicate acts 
in their plays, it is likely that also in comedy there was 
a similar resemblance, mutatis mutandis, between a 
Greek pépos and a Roman actus. Moreover, if Plautus 
or Terence ever introduced choral intermezzi or pauses 
in the production of their plays, surely these normally 
came at points which wereindicated by XOPOT in their 
originals. And just to the extent that the Latin actus 
approximated the Greek uépos in meaning and the condi- 
tions of the Roman performance conformed to those of 
the Greek play, would the consciousness which the 
Roman poet had of the pépos divisions in the Greek 
original be unavoidably transferred to the corresponding 
points of division in his translation. 

On page 5 Mr. Conrad declares, ‘‘I do not wish to be 
understood as formulating any new theory of act 
division; on thecontrary, the general trend of my study, 
in that regard, is destructive’, and on page 47 he points 
out that Leo was sometimes inconsistent in his use of 
uépos and actus and nowhere clearly defined what he 
understood by them. These remarks raise the question 
as to what is meant by an act and what tokens we may 
justly demand to be present before we shall acknowledge 
an act division. 

Of course, every one recognizes that act connotes 
many things to us now which corresponding terms did 
not mean to the ancients. For example, the most 
obvious sign of an act ending now is the lowering of the 
curtain, But it is fairly certain that this test would rule 
out all Greek drama and perhaps most of Latin drama. 
On the contrary, even in contemporaneous plays the 
curtain is sometimes lowered to denote a lapse of time 
at points which are not recognized as act endings in the 
playbill. 

Must the acts correspond to definite chapters in the 
development of the plot? Such divisions are repre- 
sented rather by the rpéraats, ériracis, and karagrpogn, 
which have misled some, both in ancient and in modern 
times, into maintaining that all plays should contain 
exactly three acts. But Holzapfel, Kennt die Grie- 
chische Tragédie eine Akteinteilung? (1914), has shown 
that these tripartite divisions often terminate in the 
middle of an epeisodion! Holzapfel answers the question 
of his title in the negative, and there is no doubt that he 
is correct, if we foist this connotation of the word upon 
the ancients. 

Is a pause in the performance required for an act 
division? There is general agreement that Shakes- 
peare’s plays were given continuous presentation, and 
the earliest editions of some of them contain no indica- 
tions of act divisions. Yet will any one therefore 
maintain that Shakespeare had no act-consciousness? 
Archer is so convinced of the opposite that he challenges 
the current view concerning the Elizabethan manner 
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of producing plays. He declares (Play-Making, 131): 


The act division was perfectly familiar ‘to Shakes- 
peare, and was used by him to give to the action of his 
plays a rhythm which ought not, in representation, to 
be obscured or falsified it was present to 
Shakespeare’s mind no less than to Ibsen’s or 
Pinero’s. 


These hints might easily be expanded but suffice to 
show how any one test or how several tests for act 
division may fail without really disproving the main 
point at issue. If our modern plays which observe the 
unities of time and place were printed in solid text after 
the ancient manner, how difficult it would be sometimes 
to resolve them into acts again, and, in some cases, even 
to convict the author of act-consciousness in composing 
them. In view of the foregoing, surely Leo’s incon- 
sistency is a venial fault, and the failure to define was 
perhaps a wise precaution. It may be observed that 
Mr. Conrad is equally circumspect, though of course the 
nature of his subject did not require him to give a 
definition. 

The temptation is strong upon me to review Mr. 
Conrad’s discussion of certain passages in Chapters IV 
and V. Forbearance is especially difficult with re‘er- 
ence to Heauton 170 and Bacchides 107, in which I 
have a personal interest at stake; compare Classical 
Philology 7.24 ff. But there are obvious limits to the 
space at my disposal and I must refrain. Perhaps I 
shall be able to return to these matters upon some other 
occasion. 

On page 8, note 5 it is strange that Professor Capps’s 
articles in The American Journal of Archaeology 10.288 
ff. and Transactions of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation 31.133 f. are not cited. In connection with page 
17, note 42 it may be noted that Professor Foster’s 
article appeared in the University of lowa (not Michi- 
gan) Studies. On page 19, note 1, add a reference to 
Krause, Quaestiones Aristophaneae Scaenicae, and on 
page 22 to Wolf, Die Bezeichnung von Ort und Zeit in 
der Attischen Tragédie. A reference to Professor 
Goodell’s article, Transactions of the American Philolog- 
ical Association 41.94 f. would be in place on page 82, 
note 21. 

It is no part of a reviewer’s function to advertise his 
own opinions, but possibly I may be pardoned for 
reconstructing my own view from the scattered hints 
of this critique. It will be understood that the follow- 
ing statements are entirely provisional and are subject 
to modification in the light of new discoveries. I agree 
with Mr. Conrad (9) that uépos divisions of New Comedy 
were variable and were not uniformly five in number. 
When the yépos divisions were set off by XOPOT, the 
Roman poet, I hold, must have been aware of them 
and must have continued to be more or less aware of 
them in his translation. I do not think, however, that 
he was scrupulous to retain the same number of divi- 
sions in his translation as there had been in the original, 
or to make them uniformly five. His practice varied. 
Sometimes he brought the divisions over bodily into his 


version and instructed his stage manager to mark them 
in the performance by pauses. Such, I conceive, are 
many of the instances cited in Chapter V. Sometimesa 
uépos division was obscured entirely, owing to con- 
tamination. Sometimes, for whatever reason, the 
Roman poet altered the text about a uépos division and 
produced continuous action. This concession I make 
to Mr. Conrad, but I believe this occurred much less 
frequently than he does. Many of the passages 
discussed in Chapter III, some of those even in Chapter 
II, and a few of those in Chapter IV belong here. 


Sometimes, and in my opinion this most frequently 
happened, whatever technique is found automatically 
resulted when the. chorus was dropped. For example, 
if a character is present just before and just after a 
XOPOT and announces neither his withdrawal nor his 
return (and this not rarely occurs), the actor need not 
retire and the omission of the intermezzic chorus will 
automatically produce continuous action. On the 
other hand, if the character refers to his withdrawal, we 
automatically get a situation like those ‘‘critical”’ 
instances in Chapter V. Still again, if the character 
who enters after XOPOT is different from the one who 
retired before it, a vacant stage automatically results. 
Moreover, since in Greek plays vacant stages sometimes 
occur also in the midst of a uépos, the Roman poet had 
the option of blurring such an automatic vacant stage 
by introducing an alteration in the text, of letting it 
pass like a mid-yépos vacant stage, or of marking it with 
a pause in the performance. In my opinion, many of 
the vacant stages listed in Chapter IV came about in 
this manner. Of course, Plautus and Terence always 
knew whether a given vacant stage replaced an original 
XOPOT or merely represented a non-essential vacant 
stage in the middle of a wépos, but for us it is now often 
extremely difficult or even impossible to distinguish them. 


I am of the opinion that many Roman comedies were 
presented continuously or comparatively so, and that 
in most or all of them the pauses were fewer than in the 
corresponding Greek plays. But I am also convinced 
that essential pauses in the performance were not 
infrequent. Whether actus had a technical meaning in 
the second century B.C. and, if so, precisely what it was, 
I am not prepared to state categorically, but in any 
case the division into five acts as a hard and fast rule 
for Plautus and Terence has run its course. As applied 
to Terence, it probably originated in the first century 
B.C. 


Infallibly to determine at what points pauses were 
allowed at the premier performance of the Latin come- 
dies is at present beyond our powers and would possess 
no great meaning, even if the effort should prove suc- 
cessful. But to probe these plays in order to discover 
uépos divisions in the Greek originals will always be a 
fascinating and innocent diversion for scholars and will 
be attende1 with increasing success as the instances of 
XOPOT in New Comedy multiply. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. Roy C, FLICKINGER. 
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‘ENGLISH WORDS’ IN HIGH SCHOOL LATIN 

Of all the reasons advanced for the study of Latin 
none appeals so directly and so forcibly to the mind of 
the juvenile student as the statement that Latin will 
help him to understand the meanings of English words, 
and will help him not only to see why an English word 
means what it means, but why it is spelled as it is 
spelled. As this is a reason he can readily grasp, he can 
easily arrive at the point where he really feelsand actually 
sees that the study of Latin is ‘practical’. The object 
in view in this brief note is to put together material 
which will help a teacher to bring home to the pupil ina 
closer and more intimate way the vital connection 
between the English and the Latin word. Two lists 
are given of ‘English’ words which form part of the 
vocabulary with which the pupil has to deal in his High 
School work. 


I Words exactly the Same in Latin and English' 

album, alias, alter, animal (V)*, animus, antennae, 
apex, arbor, ardor, arena (V), augur (V), aura (V), 
axis, cadaver, campus, candor (V), catena, censor, 
census, chorus (V), circus (V), clangor (V), cognomen 
(V), colloquium, color, competitor’, conifer (V), 
consensus, conspectus, consul, copula, crater (V), 
cumulus (V), cunabula (V), corruptor, decorum, 
deprecator, dictator, dictum, discolor (V), errata, error 
(V), exit, exordium (V), extra, faber, fasces, favor (V), 
femur, fetus, fiat, finis, fissile, focus, folio, fornix (V), 
forum, fulcrum (V), frustum (V), furor, genius (V), 
gladiator, habitat, hiatus (V), honor, horror (V), 
hostile, humerus, impetus, inane, inertia, insignia, 
integer, interim, interior, item, janitor (V), junctura, 
labor, languor, liquor (V), locus, lustrum (V), major, 
mamma (V), mandamus, maximum, mediocre, medium, 
memento, memorandum, militia, minimum, minor, 
minister (V), minus, miser, mobile, multiplex (V), 
nebula (V), nectar (V), neuter, nimbus (V), nostrum, 
obstinate, octavo, odium, odor (V), omen, omnibus, 
onus, opus, orator’, ordo, ovum, pabulum, paean (V), 
pallor (V), par, passim, pastor, pauper, peplum (V), 
phalanx, plaudit (V), plus, pontifex, posse, posterior, 
pr(ajemium, praetor, prior, quarto, quid, quondam, 
quorum, rabies (V), radius (V), ratio, rebus, recipe, 
regalia, requiem, rostrum, rumor, Sagittarius, sal, 
semen, senator’, senior, series (V), servile, sic, silex, 
simulacrum, sinister, sinus, specie, species, speculator, 
splendor, status, sterile (V), stimulus, stratum (V), 
sulphur (V), superior, Taurus, terminus, toga, tuba, 
tutor, ulterior, uterus, vacuum, vagina, vapor (V), 
Venus, vertex, vesper, veto, via, victor, vigor, vile, vim, 
vinculum, virile, viscera. 


II Words almost, but not quite the Same 
(Words ending in us in Latin, ous in English) 
ambiguus (V), arboreus (V), arduus, assiduus, bar- 
barus, bibulus (V), caducus (V), canorus (V), consan- 
guineus, conscius, decorus, ezrezius, ferreus, ferrugineus 
(V), fulvus (V), impius, incautus (V), innoxius (V), 
magnanimus, nefarius, noxius (V), obvius, odorus’ (V), 
perfidus (V), pervius (V), pius (V), prosperus (V), 
sollicitus, sonorus (V), squameus (V), unanimus (V), 
uxorius (V), vacuus, varius. 
In the two lists we have 189 + 34 = 223 words. 


COLLEGE OF THE 


City or New York. Emory B. LEASE. 


1These words have been taken from Professor Lodge's Vocabulary 
of High School Latin. 

2*Words used by Vergil only are thus designated. 

’The shift in the place of the accent is instructive. 
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The eleventh annual meeting of the Tennessee 
Philological Association was held at Maryville College, 
Maryville, Tennessee, on Friday and Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 23-24. This Association devotes its interest and 
its energies in part to modern languages, in part to the 
Classics. The classical papers on the recent programme 
were as follows: The Roman and Greek View of City 
Life, R. J. Reveley, Knoxville High School; How We 
Vitalize the Study of Latin, Floy Harris, Johnson City 
High School; A Popular Language in an Imperial 
Government, Charles E. Little, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, President of the Association; The 
Simile in the Aeneid, Mary S. Plummer, Knoxville 
High School; Roman Personal Names, R. B. Steele, 
Vanderbilt University; Pax Romana, Murat Roberts, 
East Tennessee Normal School; Ancient Parallels to 
the Angels of Mons, R. S. Radford, University of 
Tennessee. 


LATIN EXHIBIT AT THE NEWARK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


The Public Library, Newark, New Jersey, held a 
Latin Exhibit, February 7-21, which was a great suc- 
cess in respect to the excellence of the exhibit and the 
number of visitors. A large proportion of Newark’s 
2,000 students of Latin, and hundreds of others from 
the city and the vicinity, inspected the books, maps, 
charts, and objects displayed. 

Cases were filled with Roman coins and other 
objects from the Newark Museum, with valuable 
old prints, and photographs of manuscripts. The 
shelves contained practically a complete exhibit of 
Latin literature. The walls were covered with large 
lithographs showing scenes interesting to High School 
students of Latin, with maps, and with photographs 
of Roman sculpture and buildings. Sabin Charts, 
made by the South Side High School, under the direc- 
tion of Miss H. O. Schenck, were shown. In addition, 
the Museum lent some valuable busts and bronzes of 
classical and mediaeval subjects. The whole was 
‘tagged’ and explained by the artistic printing of the 
Library Press. 

Mr. John Cotton Dana, who is widely known as a 
librarian, is also a Latinist of repute, and an enthusiastic 
supporter of the Classics. An interesting letter of 
invitation to the Exhibit, in Latin, prepared by Mr. 
Dana, was circulated widely. The exhibit was under 
the direct charge of Miss Grace Thompson, of the 
Library staff. Most of the material will now be shown 
at the University of Michigan, and portions of it will 
afterwards be available for other Colleges and Schools. 
BARRINGER HIGH SCHOOL, 

WILLIAM WALLACE KiNG. 

Last year the University of Chicago Press published 
a book of 125 pages, entitled Teaching High-School 
Latin, by Josiah B. Game, of the Florida State 
College for Women ($1.00). The titles of the 
chapters are as follows: Latin’s Immediate Service in 
iducation; Latin’s Larger Service in Education and 
in Life; Classical Studies on the Defensive; The 
Teacher and His Subject; The Training of the Latin 
Teacher; English in Latin Study; Public Testimony 
to the Value of Latin Study; The Text: Its Author 
and Publisher; First-Year Latin; Second-Year Latin; 
Third-Year Latin; Fourth-Year Latin; Latin Prose 
Composition; The Latin Bible, Latin Hymns, and 
Songs; Classroom Equipment for the Latin Depart- 
ment; Questions, with Answers and Suggestions. A more 
extended notice of the book willbe givenlater. kK. 
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Teachers of experience can easily check up on 
beginning Latin books. Pleasing phrases, or 
generalizations, do not make a successful class 
text. 


Sratiews of experience look for points such as 
these: 


(1) The length of the lesson units. 


(2) The number of difficulties in each 
lesson. 


(3) The number of exercises. 


(4) The number of words in the 
vocabularies in each lesson. 


There are other points, it is true, but these 
points refer to essentials. 


Scott’s Elementary Latin 


“the teachable book’’ 
Cloth. 348 pages. 44 Illustrations. $1.00 


should be examined and compared before next 
year’s selection of a beginning text is made. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 
8-12 East 34th St. NEW YORK 


LIVY: BOOKS I, XXI and 
XXII. 


Revised Edition. By EMORY B. LEASE, College of 
the City of New York. Cloth. xl+352 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 


Sages new edition has briefer notes, presented 

in a simpler form and at the same time in 
the light of the most recent investigations. 
Several new and valuable features of literary and 
historical interest have been added, and the new 

rammatical nomenclature, recommended by 
The American Philological Association, and The 
Modern Language Association, has been in- 
troduced. In addition to the three books (i, xxi 
and xxii) which are universally considered the 
best of those extant, summaries of the remaining 
books, with particular attention given to finer 
passages, have been included. It is believed 
that a mastery of the contents of this book will 
enable the student to acquire a broader and 
better knowledge of Livy and his History and to 
gain a better foundation for his subsequent 
study than can otherwise be secured. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 


An Unequaled Combination 
of Latin Texts 


LATIN FOR THE FIRST YEAR—Gunnisen 
and Harley. Prepares for the reading of 
Caesar and of other Latin authors. Ex- 
cels in simplicity of treatment. 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR—Gunnison and 
Harley. Contains all the text, prose com- 
position and grammar necessary for the 
second year. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS— Gunnison and Harley. 
Seven orations, sight reading, grammar, 
and prose composition—the entire third 
year’s work in one volume. 


BURTON’S LATIN GRAMMAR—Clear and 
simple, yet complete and scholarly. A 
Grammar which is something more than a 
reference book. 


This series is steadily increasing in favor 
én all parts of the country. Its merits are 
worth investigating. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


“T should as soon think of swimming across the 
Charles River when I wish to go to Boston, as of 
reading all my books in originals, when I have them 
rendered for me in my mother-tongue’”—EMERSON. 


The Oxford Library 


of Translations 


The Parallel Psalter. | Horace. 
Hesiod. Virgil. 
Plato’s Socratic Dia- Tacitus’ Histories and 
logues. | | Minor Works, 3 vols. 
Plato’s Republic,2vols. Statius’ Silvae. 
Demosthenes’ Ora- Apuleius’ Apologia and 
tions, 2 vols. Florida. 
Aristotle’s Politics. Apuleius’ Metamor- 
Plutarch, Selected Es- hoses, 2 vols. 
says. Alfred’s Boethius. 
Lucian, 4 vols. Beowulf. 
Longinus. St. Bernard on Con- 
Marcus Aurelius. sideration. 
Philostratus, 2 vols. Dante’s Divina Com- 
The Life of Porphyry. media. 
Lucretius. Dante’s Convivio. 
-Caesar’sGallicWarand Machiavelli's Prince. 
Civil War, 2 vols. Heine’s Buch der 
Propertius. Lieder. 
Uniform Green Cloth Binding. Per Volume, $1.00 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32nd Street New York 
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Professor Catharine Saunders, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 
Mr. W. W. King, Barringer High School, Newark, N. J. 
6 Jessie E. Allen, Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, 
a. 
Professor Evan T. Sage, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
eer Elisha Conover, Delaware College, Newark, 
el. 
Miss Mary B. Rockwood, Western High School, Balti- 
more, Md. 
Professor Charles S. Smith, George Washington Uni- 
versity, D. of C. 


GENERAL LINGUISTICS— 


s102 Introduction to Linguistic Science 
Professor Sturtevant 


GREEK— 
sl Elementary Course Professor Macurdy 
s2 Xenophon Professor Macurdy 


s3 Homer, Iliad 
Euripides 


Professor Sturtevant 
Professor Hendrickson 


LATIN— 
sX1 Elementary Course Mr. Demarest 
sX2 Caesar Professor Ogle 


sX3 Elementary Latin and Caesar Miss Wye 


A Direct Method course intended for 
teachers whose work lies mainly with 
pupils of the first two years. 

sYl Vergil, Aeneid. Selections from Books 
Mr. Demarest 


Columbia University Eighteenth Summer Session 
July 9—August 17, 1917 


For further information Address 


Frank D. FacKENTHAL, Secretary, Columbia University, New York City 


LATIN—(ConTiNuED) 


sY2 Cicero. Selected Orations. Mr. Messer 
sZ Latin Prose Composition Mr. Messer 
sAl Livy Mr. Messer 


sA2 Horace, Catullus Professor Sturtevant 
s9 Latin Prose Composition Professor Ogle 


s107 Vergil, Aeneid. Advanced Course 
Professor McCrea 


Miss Wye 
Advanced 
Professor Moore 
Professor McCrea 
Professor Laing 


sll1 Latin Conversation 

s119 Latin Prose Composition. 
Course. 

s121 Terence 

s122 Petronius 


s132 The Odes of Horace 
Professor Hendrickson 


Professor Moore 
Professor Laing 
Professor Carnoy 


$133 Pliny’s Letters 
s155 Roman Private Life 
s180 Roman Gaul 


